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“THE FAMILY TEMPERANCE MEETING. 

Or an Illustration of the Nature, Symptoms and Danger of 
Tatemperance. By the author of Sabbath School Teachers’ Vis- 
its.” The contents are, as its title imports, a conversation be- 
tween the members of a family, wherein the father instructs his 
children respecting the nature and advantages of Temperance 
Societies, and the extent and evils of Imtemperance. Too 
much pains cannot be taken to instil into the minds of the young, 
the wholesome principles contained in this little book. The cut 
illustrates a passage at the close of the extracts. 


Mr. W. Newell. ‘How many drunkards do 
you suppose the temperance movement has reform- 
ed? 

Mr. Newell. ‘From accounts which I have 
lately seen, I should think the number would ex- 
ceed seven hundred within the last three years. 
Some of these persons have become respectable and 
active members of ‘Temperance Societies. The 
change to them, and to their families, is one which 
language fails to describe. ‘To see those who but 
lately were sunk below the, brutes that perish, 
degraded in body and mind, a curse to themselves 
and to all connected with them,—now restored to 
the use and enjoyment of all the faculties of ration- 
al, social, and intellectual beings,— to see them in 


many instances, bending as devout worshippers in |. 


the sanctuary of God, and using their most strenu- 
ous exertions to benefit their fellow creatures, is e- 
nough to excite gratitude in any heart that is sus- 
ceptible of benevolent feeling. I have often thought, 
that on such a change, angels would gaze'with rap- 
ture,’ 

. Mr. W. Newell. ‘The change you have des- 
cribed is indeed great and happy. But seven hun- 
dred is a small proportion of the number you stated 
as intemperate.’ 

Mr. Newell. ‘It is very small; and I freely 
confess that I do not expect a very large propor- 
tion of those who are considered confirmed drunk- 
ards, will ever be reformed, so long as it is possi- 
ble for them to obtain the intoxicating cup. But 
when we think of one of these wretched beings, 
and of the misery which he spreads through the lit- 
tle circle with which he is connected,—can we 
think it a small thing to save him from utter ruin, 
—his wife from that sorrow which rends the heart, 
his children from being ragged, hungry, uneduca- 
ted; and what is worse than all, following their 
father’s example, and growing ap a family of drunk- 
ards?’ Shall we, my brother, who profess to be 
guided by the principles of that religion which 


‘ seeketh not her omn,’ refuse to deny ourselves for 
the sake of promoting so great a charity®-And 
@hen we think not of one simply, but seven hundred 
reformations accomplished in the short space of 
three years,—shall we despise it as the day 6f small 
things?” 

His brother was silent, and Mr. Newell continu- 
ed. ‘One reformation of this kind has recently 
occurred within my own knowledge, ‘The subject 
of it was, ten years since, an indusftfhus and res- 
pectable mechanic. A family of promising child- 
ren were growing up around him ; his business was 
good, and his prospects fair for securing a decent 
competency; but unfortunately he imbibed a love 
for strong drink, in consequence, I believe, of at 
first using it for medicine. The habit insensibly 
increased, until it obtained a complete ascendancy 
over him. As is frequently the case, it affected 
both his temper and his reason, so that in his par- 
oxysms of drunkeness, he, who used to be a kind 
husband, and affectionate father, resembled.a de- 
mon, or a wild beast, let loose to devour and des- 
troy. His partner frequently trembled for her life, 
and his children fled affrighted at his approach. 
The little property he had obtained, by honest in- 
dustry, was soon wasted, while the greater part of 
his time he was incapable of earning anything. 
He was not always drunk, however, and in his so- 
ber moments he reflected with shame and _ horror 
on his situation. In this state of things, a kind 
neighbor put into his hands some of the temperance 
publications of the day, showing the danger and 
guilt of intemperance, and stating the only remedy 
to be entire abstinence. He determined to try it, 
and by the blessing of God, succeeded. For more 
than a year he has not tasted ardent spirit. Peace 
is restored to his family; his wife, forgetting all 
that has past, again feels for him the affection of 
former days; his children are no longer afraid of 
him ; the elder ones regard him with renewed re- 
spect, while the little ones fondle round him as he 
returns from work, and call him their own dear papa. 
From an early hour inthe morning till late at night, 
the sound of tools is heard in his work-shop; and 
his family, lately threatened with abject poverty, 


are now comfortably supplied with all the necessa- 
ries of life. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
JOB ELKINSON, 


more, he would not study. It was his: delight, his 
love and his joy, to be always ‘ in some-scrape,’ as 
he termed it. Nor were his parents over much an- 
xious,to have Job stuffed with learning. ‘He won't 
go to the Legislature,” say they, “nor will he be 
senator to Congress; and if he can get a decent 
living, that is all he can expect.” And Job knew 
his parents did not care about his improvement ; 
therefore he took advantage, and often you would 
not see him within the doors of a school-house from 
one week’s end to another, and would seldom meet 
him in the street. He was generally skulking 
about the wharves stealing oysters, old junk, and 
lobster claws.—He was shy, and seldom detected. 
And besides this, he had such an innocent look, 
that you would presume him to be soine indigent 
wanderer,seeking his long lost parents in the ‘‘wilds 
of North America.”’ But he was pretty well known 
by the laboring ciass of society; and it would fill 
quite a volume to relate all the punishments, and 
horsewhippings, and cowhidings, and cuffings, and 











kickings that he received. I will relate one how- 
ever. 


Job Elkinson was not given to books; further-: 


$$$ ncn 


| *« Here’s a fine chance for me to hook a pocket-full 


of oysters,” thought Job, as he squeezed himself in- 

to a narrow apartment, while the poor laborer was 
| lifting his basket from the boat. His eye was on 

Job, for he had seen him before, while the silly 
fellow thought he was undiscovered ; and for curi- 
osity’s sake, the oysterman went behind his stall 
to watch the movements ofthe rogue. No sooner 
had he gone, than Job’s pockets were crowded full, 
and in a quite easy frame of mind he was moving 
off, whistling at his good Juck, and half laughing 
for joy; when lo! a heavy hand was upon him; it 
was the oysterman’s. ‘* You’re not away quite so 
easy, Sir, I can tell you,” said he, and soon brought 
him back and bade him discharge his load ; and by 
the assistance ofa ‘merrytar,’ they bound the young 
thief, and with a stout rope’s end finely Jashed his 
back, so that Job was not seen near that stall again 
for a good six months. 

Elkinson was now about sixteen, and his parents 
sought in vain for an occupation that would suit 
their son. There is Mr Groves, the joiner; Mr. 
Bell, the block-maker; Mr. Todd, the jeweller ; 
and Mr. Sharpshoot, the barber ; but none of these 
would take ‘the young rascal and thief,” as ma- 
ny people now called him. Job had but few asso- 
ciates, and they were scarcely a fig better than hiaf® 
self. ‘‘I almost wish now, that we had given you 
a better education,” said his mother, ‘‘ and there 
would have been some prospect for you to enter as 
clerk in some store, or you might have kept school. 








now.” 


**T’ll tell you where, mother,” said Job, “pack 


me up a bundle of clothes, and I’ll go to another 
town.” 


‘* But where will you go?” 

** No matter where ; you just put up my clothes.” 

“T would, if I thought there were any prospect 
for you.” 

But Job urged a little, and a trunk full of clothes 
was collected, and in a few days he left his home, 
dressed in a new trim with a dollar in his pocket, 
which his father gave him to seek his fortune with. 
Job’s parents were not poor; but they were close 
and negligent and cared wholly for the things of 
this world. 

Young Elkinson would not tell whither he was 
going; he did not even inform his father. ‘ But,”’ 
thought he, ‘I will get a great way from home ;” 
nor did he stop until he was two hundred miles or 
more from his native town. On his arrival at P—, 
he made diligent search for a situation; but being 
questioned as to his progress in writing, arithmetic, 
and grammar, he had to acknowledge his deficien- 
cy, and could get no employment. ‘* Young man,” 
said the last person on whom he intended to call, 
“‘as you are a stranger here, and have no friends, 
if you will promise to be diligent in your studies, 
I will take you into my store; and if you make a 
right improvement of your time, in less than six 
months you will be serviceable to me, and I car 
afford to give you wages.” Job thanked Mr. White 
for his generous offer, and promised he would sttdy 
all his spare time. And in fact he did, to the as- 
tonishment of all my readers, and made rapid pro- 
gress in whatever he undertook. He forsook all} 
his boyish actions, and resolved to be something in 
the world. And whoever entered Mr. White's 
store, found him pursuing some useful study, and 
often was the remark whispered to his master’s ear, 
‘*that young man will make something yet.” 

Job often found it difficult to attend to his books, 
he had so long neglected them; but he was deter- 
mined to persevere, and by the time he was eigh- 
‘teen, he was denominated an excellent scholaf, 
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Still he did not lag; but pushed straight forward, 
encountered all obstacles, and came out conqueror. 
There was a striking contrast between Job now, 
and when he was fifteen; and he was even a won- 
der to himself. He seemed to have been dreaming 
-all his days, to neglect his books,when he now found 
they contained so much instruction. At twenty, 
Eikinson’s wages were considerably increased ; the 
whole care of the establishment was intrusted to 
his fidelity, and his duties were discharged in a 
praise-worthy manner. Mr. White often went on 
long journeys, with as little anxiety about his busi- 
ness, as he would have had at home. 

‘* We are about forming a Sabbath School, Mr. 
Elkinson,” said a young man to him one day, ‘and 
should’nt you like to take a class?” 

‘Nothing could please me better, if I were but 
qualified for the important station. If I thought I 
should in the least degree prove beneficial to the 
children, I would not hesitate a moment to engage 
in the undertaking.” 

“But Sir as we have but few religious young men, 
I think you had better make up your mind to unite 
with us jn attempting to benefit the young.” 

_“ T will think about it, Sir, and inform you pre- 
vious to the next Sabbath,” said Job, and the young 
man departed. Perhaps it would not be amiss to 
state here, that Elkinson had turned his mind to- 
wards religion, He was now an anxious enquirer 
after the truth as it isin Jesus. He attended, when 
praticable, all meetings for prayer and social wor- 
ship, and began in secret to lift up his desires to 
heaven for a new heart. He knew not how he 
could instruct others, while he remained an unbe- 
liever; but he continued constantly and earnestly 
to supplicate for mercy, and before the Sabbath 
came, the Lord was pleased to grant him answers 
of peace. Now he felt like a new being in a new 
world ; directly wentto Mr. Johns, the young man, 
and informed him of his change, and his accep- 
tance of the friendly offer. Mr. J. congratulated 
him on his finding acceptance with God, and peace 
of mind with a hope of eternal life. 

Liaeete next week.] 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
‘¢ WHO’S GOT IT ”” 

As I was returning home the other evening, I 
heard an unusual noise, and on approaching it, I 
found it proceeded from my own house. At first, 
I conjectured that our children, some of whom had 
just begun to attend a singing school, had all uni- 
ted, (for even the smallest has an ear for music, 
by which I mean a great inclination for making a 
noise,) I say, had all united, and with the help of 
some of their little friends were murdering that 
beautiful piece of music ‘‘ Watchman, tell us of the 
night.” [ soon, however, discovered my mistake ; 
for on entering the house,I found some ten or twelve 
boys and girls, seated in a circle, each holding his 
neighbor by the wrist. In the centre was one, 
whose business it appeared to be to obtain some 
precious commodity, which she imagined was pass- 
ing from hand to hand around the circle. This 
commodity was no less a treasure than an old brass 
thimble. ‘The person in whose hands this treasure 
was found, was obliged to take the place of the 
finder, which was considered as a station quite 
undesirable, so that the whole ‘ring’? were in a 
state of great anxiety. Some, because they had it, 
and were afraid they should be detected before 
they could pass it into the hands of their next 
neighbor; and others because they were afraid it 
would be their turn next. When I entered the 
room I was scarcely noticed, they were so much 
engeged in their play. It was all noise and con- 
fusion. HH you would have an idea of it, fancy 
yourself in a farm-yard surrounded by the hens, 
and turkeys, and ducks, and geese, and pigs, and 
sheep, all bleating and squealing and quacking 
and cackling together. ‘‘ Don’t tread on my toe,” 
says Mary Sensitive, ‘‘ Don’t scratch so,” cries her 
sister Judy. ‘Here it goes,” bawls Jack Sly- 
boots—“‘not as you know on,” cries Sam.“‘Get out,” 

















screamed Miss Modest, at the very top of her voice, ; 
but she would riot have been guilty of so impolite | 
a phrase, if Susan Boisterous bad not made an at- 
tack upon her at the very moment when the thim- 
ble was passing through her hands. ‘* Haw, haw, 
haw,” roared Ned Ludicrous. “Giggle, giggle, 
giggle,” laughed Fanny ‘Tickle’em. ‘ Who's got 
it?” cried Susan half despairing, with a face like 
a lobster, ‘‘ who’s got it?” ‘*m-—e—w” drawled 
Timothy Take-off, and then they all roared in one 
grand chorus. Poor Susan, after exhausting all 
her bodily strength and all her patience, of whicy 
she had not an overstock, at length found the thim- 
ble in Bill Tinker’s pocket. .‘* New, that a’nt fair,” 
was the universal cry. ‘‘ You ugly crittur, you,” 
said Susan. ‘’Tis a shame,” said Judy—But Mr. 
Editor, I cannot tell you all—I leave you and your 
young readers to guess the rest—This is what they 
call, “‘ playing thimble!” I know not that your city 
masters and misses have such boisterous plays ; 
but suspect from a remark of yours in one of your 
late Companions, that even they are not so well 
behaved in all cases as might be wished. 

Now, I should like to offer a word of advice to 
all the Susans and Fannys and Neds and Timo- 
thys, who must play thimble, and that is, to make 
less noise. 

‘One at a time,’ said uncle Ben, when he 
heard a number of people all talking at once, and 
I would make the same remark to all masters and 
missess who play thimble. ‘‘ One at a time.’ 

And to those who laugh loud and long on such 
occasions, and to those who titter and giggle I 
would say, what are you laughing at: Fools laugh 
at nothing. ButI hear some Susan Boisterous (for 
I dare say, you have some such among your read- 
ers) saying, ‘‘ There would be no fun at all in 
the play, if we could not all talk and laugh at once.” 
Aye, Susan, is that the grand secret? are loud 
laughing and senseless jokes and uproar and “ con- 
fusion worse confounded” necessary to make a play 
go off well? If a play is so destitute of all sense 
and meaning, that you must resort to the dialect 
and business of fools to make it interesting, it were 
better to give it up. 

[Quere. Wilt our good friend * D.”’ show the children some 
«more excellent way”? of getting an evening’s entertainment ? 
In the meantime, we will copy the following article from the 
Journal of Health :] 


‘AMUSEMENTS FOR CHILDREN. 


The following excellent remarks upon the proper 
amusements and toys of children, we have trans- 


lated from the German of Struve. They occur in 
his work on Physical education, and are recom- 





mended to the attentive perusal of every parent. 
Sedentary games may be well adapted to the a- 
musement of day-laborers and rustics who fatigue 
themselves by hard work during the day; but for 
children, whose principal employment should be 
play, they areimproper. In our opinion, therefore, 
inactive amusements should be resorted to only in 
certain cases as an occasional substitute for others, 
and continued but for’a short time. Exercise is 
the very soul of play; because the activity of the 
different powers is attended with immediate conse- 
quences to the mental and bodily prosperity of the 
individual. For this obvious reason, the games 
which require muscular exertion are not only con- 
ducive to health, but also improve the senses and 
unfold the understanding.—To put things together 
and separate them, to ereet and destroy houses 
built of blocks and other similar materials, to trun- 
dle a hoop, fly a kite, or arrange and construct 
little vehicles in their own way, all these are diver- 
sions which ought to be sedulously encouraged, by 
procuring the articles requisite for such pursuits. 
These, however, should be simple, and of little in- 
trinsic value, as that is soon enhanced in the pos- 
sesion of the young. On this account also, a ball, 
a top, a hobby-horse, a little chaise, a wheel-barrow 
which they can manage without extraneous assist- 
ance, are preferable to a wooden doll or the figures 
representing horses and carriages, which afford 





them amusement merely by their appearance. 
Nor should girls be excluded from active exer- 


cise. It is a material error in physical education 
to make that ill-founded distinction between the 
sexes, which condemns female children, from their 
cradle,to a sedentary life, by permitting them scarce- 
ly any other play things than dolls and tinsel work 
or trinkets, while their sprightly brothers amuse 
themselves with their hoop and other active diver. 
sions. Such premature refinement is dearly pur- 
chased at the expense of health and a -cheerfy! 
mind. 

All amusements are most beneficial to health in 
the open air; aud were it possible to keep a child 
continually in the fields and gardens, there would 
be no occasion to supply them with playthings. Be- 
nign nature would present them with a sufficient 
variety of objects for their amusement—they would 
find an inexhaustible source of materials for con- 
structing toys, which being works of their own 
creation, could not fail to be more useful than the 
most expensive artificial contrivances, 

Society increases the charms of juvenile amuse- 
ments. It is indeed desirable and rational to al- 
low a number of children to assemble ;_ but it would 
be prudent to watch their conduct, though without 
rigor or unnecessary interference on the part of 
the tutor, as they are then in their most happy state 
It has been proposed to establish,in every large city, 
public pleasure grounds appropriated to the use of 
young people, and likewise to appoint proper in- 
spectors to keep them under certain restrictions. 
Such regulations would, in various instances, be 
productive of good effects; they would prevent ma- 
ny ill-bred boys from running about the streets 
where they are under no control, and where they 
learn from each other most improper practices. [t 
is doubtful whether this suggestion will ever be re- 
alized—though a public pleasure ground exclusive- 
ly appropriated for the use of children, would eer- 
tainly be of infinitely more importance to the health 
and morals of youth, than theatres, ball rooms, or 
places of public parade. ‘ 

On the whole, it is equally important for child- 
ren to be allowed their regular play-hours, as to be 
compelled to attend school: indeed the former 
would be productive of greater advantages for the 
improvement of their physical and intellectual fac- 
ulties, than the latter mechanical habit at an age 


when they are not yet susceptible of scholastic in- 
struction. 
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JOSEPH BROWN. 

Some time during the past season, a colored 
boy and orphan, belonging to the African school at 
Cincinnati, by the name of Joseph Brown, died of 
a liver complaint. The case of this youth affords 
an encouraging instance of the good effects of Sab- 
bath-school instruction. His age was about thir- 
teen. From his first attendance, his teacher found 
him of an amiable and docile disposition. He was 
always more perfect in his lessons than others in 
his class, although he had less time for study, be- 
ing apprenticed to a barber who kept him constant- 
ly a during the day and evening. The 
good effects of instruction, however, were soon 
visible in his conduct. Though sometimes a little 
wild himself, he ever, upon reflection, evinced 
great compunctions of conscience, and would often 
reprove his companions for their thoughtlessness 
and improper conduct. This tenderness of con- 
science continued to increase while he lived. He 
had often been employed to ride the race hor- 
ses in Kentucky, for money. One day he told his 
teacher that he had been offered a dollar to ride at 
a race which would soon take place, and asked 
whether it would be right. His teacher told him 
he thought not. He replied, he was very poor and 
needed the money very much, but if you think itis 
not right I will not do it. His teacher gave him 
twenty-five cents, and commended him for his re- 
solution. 

A few weeks before his sickness, he was obser’- 
ed to be very much affected in the time of singing and 
prayer, always kneeling during the latter exercise, 
though it is not customary in the school. In his 
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selection of books he ever chose those which contain- 
ed hymns and prayers, many of which he learnt,and 
would often repeat them, particularly the hymn 
commencing, -. 
** Come humble sinner in whose breast 
A thousand thouglits revolve.’ 
As he had been very regular and punctual in his 
attendance, his teacher was much surprised on his 
being absent for two or three weeks, and on inqui- 
ry, found that he was sick. As soon as circum- 
stances would permit, he paid him a visit. He 
found him declining very fast, though on the first 
visit he was able to sit up and read a little in the 
Bible. His teacher conversed with him on the 
subject of religion with reference to his approach- 
ing dissolution. He appeared resigned, and said, 
if it was the will of God, he had no wish to live. 
He thanked his teacher for all his kindness,and said 
he should have reason to bless God in eternity for 
what ke had learnt in the Sabbath school. Previ- 
ous to his sickness, his sister, with whom he lived, 
remarked that he was fond of retiring often by him- 
self when he had a leisure moment. When asked 
the reason of this, he would always reply with much 
simplicity, ‘‘ J am trying to pray.” His end was 
peaceful and happy. 
Thus through the influence of divine grace was 


way of salvation. Whata lesson of encouragement 
does this instance afford to Sabbath school teachers 
to persevere in this delightful method of doing good. 
Oh who would not rather be instrumental in lead- 
ing one such poor wandering child to God, than to 
wear the crown of the mightiest monarch ? Thrones 
may crumble, and coronets may fade; but an im- 
mortal soul, renovated by the Spirit of God, will 
shine with surpassing brightness throughout eter- 
nal ages.—S. S. Journal. 
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From the Youth’s Friend. 

ON CHRIST ASCENDING INTO HEAVEN, 

“QO mamma, what a delightful place must heav- 
en be?” said Harriet, as she sat by her mother’s 
side, sewing. ‘* Papa told me the other day, that 
there will be no need of the sun, nor of the moon, 
as God himself is the glory of it. Yes, he told me 
that in heaver there will be neither sin nor pain ; 
bat that we shall be forever happy in the presence 
of Jesus. Do you think I shall ever get to this de- 
lightfal place, mamma?” 

“My dear,” replied Mrs. M. “no one can get 
to heaven, but those who love Jesus. Do you love 
him, Harriet 2” 

With much simplicity, whilst a blush rose on 
her cheek, little Harriet said, ‘I pray, dear mam- 
me that I may love Jesus ; for I am sure I wish to 

0 so,” 

“ Well then, my love, I hope God, who has taught 
you thus to pray, will kindly hear your prayers, and 
give you a heart truly to love your blessed Saviour. 
Where is Jesus now, my dear child?” “ He is in 
heaven,” said Harriet. 
tell me how he went there.” 

Mrs. M. who always delighted to lead her belov- 
ed child to the knowledge of Jesus, being herself 
an humble follower of the Lord, cheerfully com, 
plied with her request. 

“You must know, my dear Harriet, that Jesus 
Was alive before he lived upon earth. As the Son 
of God, he was one with the Father from all eterni- 
'y; though as the Son ef man he was born in Beth- 
lehem, when he took upon him our nature. 

“My dear, this isa great mystery: but God"has 
revealed it to us; and we must pray for grace to 
receive it. Jesus is God and man; and in this glo- 
nous mystery we must fully and entirely believe, if 
We wish to be saved.” 

_ What do you mean by mystery?” asked Hear- 
net. ‘ T mean, my dear, that this is a truth which 
far exceeds the powers of our minds to comprehend. 
St. Paul says, ¢ Great is the mystery of godliness ; 

od was manifest in the flesh.’ 
things divine Saviour, then, came down from 


“But do, dear mamma, 


ly law of God, which we have broken; and by dy- 
Ing upon the cross for us sinners who deserve to die 
ourselves.” 

“This was indeed kind,” said Harriet; ‘I al- 
ways love those two lines in the hymn,— 


‘ Nothing brought him from above, 
* _ Nothing but redeeming*love.’ ” 


‘* When our Saviour,” said Mrs. M., ‘ was laid in 
the grave, his apostles had all their hopes buried 
with him. They had no idea of his rising again, 
though he had told them he should. But how as- 
tonished and delighted were they, when he appear- 
ed to them once more, and assured them it was HE 
HIMSELF. who stood before them!’ He showed 
them his hands and his feet pierced with the nails ; 
and his side also pierced with the spear. Then 
they saw and believed. 

‘For about forty days our blessed Redeemer re- 
mained upon the earth, teaching and comforting 
his apostles. One day he led them out as far as to 
Bethany, and he lifted up his hands and blessed 
them. And it came to pass while he bléssed them, 
he was parted from them, and carried up into heav- 
en, and a cloud received him out of their sight. 

‘How delightful, my dear Harriet,is the thought, 
that the last act of our Lord upon earth was the act 
of blessing his disciples! And now that he is in 
heaven, he still continues to bless his faithful peo- 
ple by sending to them the Comforter, even the 
Spirit of truth, to guide them into all truth.” 

“If I had been there,” said Harriet, “how I 
should have stood looking up after my ascending 
Savionr?” ‘ And so did his disciples,” said Mrs. 
M.: ** * but while they looked sted fastly toward heav- 
en as he went up, behold two men,’ or angels in 
the form of men, ‘ stood by them in white apparrel, 
who said, Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing 
up into heaven? this same Jesus which is taken up 
from you into heaven, shall so come in like man- 
ner as ye have seen him go into heaven. Then 
they returned to Jerusalem, and continued with 
one accord in prayer and supplication,’ according 
to our Lord’s command, that they should tarry in 
the city of Jerusalem till ‘they should receive the 
promise of the Father, even the gift of the Holy 
Ghost.’ 

‘“* Now, my dear love, may you often think of the 
dying love, the rising power, and the ascending 
grace of the Saviour. By his death may you die 
unto sin; by his resurrection may you rise to new- 
ness of life ; and by his ascension into heaven, may 
your heart be fixed upon things above! Then will 
Christ be indeed a Saviour to you ; and when death 
shall call you away from this world of sorrow, you 
will be admitted into that delightful place, where 
there is no night, nor sin, nor pain, but where all 
will be bliss and joy for ever.” 

Harriet rose from her seat,threw her arms around 
her mother’s neck, and with tears in her eyes said, 
“Thank you for this account of Jesus ascending 
into heaven! I hope 1 shall be indeed his child, 
and dwell with him for ever.” 
— LP— 
From the Christian Watchman. 

ELIZABETH AND HER MOTHER. 

“¢T had a delightful walk this afternoon, ma,” 
said Elizabeth to her mother, as they sat togeth- 
er in the parlour just after tea. 

“Tam glad you were pleased with it, dear. It 
was a charming afternoon. The closing days of 
a long, cold winter, such as this had been, are al- 
ways welcome to me. I admire to watch the 
snow, as it gradually wastes away in the fields, 
and to see the alteration in the place of the sun, 
as it shines over the mantel. Have the spring 
birds begun to apptar yet ?” 

“J should think not many yet, mother. But 
in the warmest part of the forenoon yesterday, I 
saw a whole band of them on the great elm-tree 
by the barn; and they sung so prettily!’ They 
must have mistaken the season. Perhaps they 


imagined that spring had really come, the sky 
was £0 bright, and the pine-trees in the wood look- 
ed so green and beautiful in the noon-day sun.” 

“ Dear little birds,” said her mother; “I fear 
they will perish with the cold. It is often very 





aven to save us from our sins, by obeying the ho- 





stormy in March. « It is like enough we may 
have high winds before the end of the month, 
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and snow so deep that you cannot go to school.” 

“Yes, ma; perhaps so. But I was delighted 
to see them about so early inthe year. It seems 
as if they were determined to enjoy the summer 
from its very beginning.” 

Elizabeth had a pious mother, who delighted 
to seize every opportunity to impress upon the 
mind of her daughters lessons of truth and duty. 
And she was very anxious that she might become 
a Christian in her childhood, like the litte ones 
you read of in Janeway’s Token for Children.— 
If vou had followed them in their walks, you 
might have often heard the mother talking to 
Elizabeth of Christ and heaven. And if you 
had been at her chamber door, you might have 
seen her kneeling by her daughter and praying that 
God would make her a holy child. In the night 
too, when every eye was closed, and none heard, 
the Omniscient heard the breathings of her ten- 
der heart. ‘O God, make my daughter a pious 
child.’ Accordingly, after a momentary silence, 
she said: ; 

“This may remind you of your duty to em- 
ploy all your life in the best manner possible.— 
Of this I have often talked to you. The birds 
have bright feathers and a lovely form, and their 
warbling is very sweet. But when their summer 
is past, or some unexpected accident happens to 
them, they lay aside their beauties, and hush 
their music forever. To them, no brighter sum- 
mer wakes. But my daughter is born to a high- 
er destination; and when the rose has faded 
from her cheek, and the light boundings of youth 
are exchanged for the cold stiffness of the grave, 
she will be, I hope—I tremble, yet I hope, glori- 
ous and happy as an angel.” 

After a pause of a few moments, while Eliza- 
beth looked steadily at the fire, where stick after 
stick had kindled up, till the room had grown 
uncomfortably warm, thus furnishing half a rea- 
son for a slight blush upon her countenance, she 
said,— O ma, I often hope so too. I shall nev- 
er forget that beautiful figure of Dr. Alexander’s, 
applied to a pious little child. He says such a 
child is an angel in the chrysalis state. Mrs. W. 
says the chrysalis state is the state of a caterpil- 
lar, immediately before he becomes a butterfly. 
And so the pious child, poor and imperfect on 
earth for a few days, on throwing off this outward 
tabernacle, will be a little angel before the throne 
of God.” 

After another pause, Elizabeth continued, “O 
ma, I would give all the world, if I were a Chris- 
tian.” 

“O my dear,” said her mother tenderly, clasp- 
ing her hands and lifting her eyes to heaven, as 
if in prayer, “that very wish is inspired by the 
Holy Spifit; and it is an evidence that the Holy 
Spirit is striving with you. Cherish such wishes 
with the greatest care. Indulge such feelings 
with the utmost zeal. It is very often the way 
in which people become pious; they have sucha 
desire as you have justexpressed. It leads them 
to think about religion more seriously. It leads 
them to attend earnestly upon all the means of 
grece. It leads them to pray, many times in the 
day, that God would be their God, and Jesus 
their friend and their Redeemer. And God is 
very merciful. He pities their distress. He aids 
their helplessness. He changes their hearts, and 
they become happy. The work of sanctification 
is then begun, which will be carried on till they 
enter into that rest which remaineth for the peo- 
ple of God.” 

“¢ Sometimes,” said Elizabeth, “ when I feel so, 
I try to pray that I may be made pious. But 
the girls talk to me about every thing. and ask 
me what makes me so dull-; and to show them I 

am not dull, I throw off my feelings, and laugh 
and sport tuo. And then before night I am as 
careless as ever.” 

* Don’t you remember,” replied her mother, 

“ that passage, ‘Grieve not the Holy Spirit ?— 
Such conduct is grieving him. And whata 
wonder, O what a miracle it is, that his sacred 
influences are not already withdrawn from you. 
God says,‘ My Spirit shall not always strive 
with man.’ I fear if you treat his invitations in 
such a way once more, he will forsake you for- 
ever.” 
Elizabeth hid her face in her handkerchief for 
a short time, and then silently rose and left the 
parloyr. I trust she retired to her chamber to 
pour out her heart before Him, who has said, 
‘Suffer little children to come unto me, and for- 
bid them not; for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.’ 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 


Sa == - ——— 
ON THE CHARMING OF SERPENTS 

“«« They are like the deaf adder that stoppeth her ear; which 
will not hearken to the voice of the charmers, charming never so 
wisely :”’ Psalm Ivii, 4, 5, or as we read in the margin of our 

+ larger Bibles, “* be the charmer never so cunning.” 

Mr. CHATEAUBRIAND mentions a circumstance 
which occurred whilst he was travelling in Upper 
Canada, that may tend to throw light on the expres- 
sions used in this passage. ‘‘ One day,” says he, 
**a rattlesnake entered our camp. Among us was 
a Canadian who could play on the flute, and who 
undertook to divert us. On his going near the rep- 
tile, it curled itself up, flattened its head, blew up 
its cheeks, drew up its lips, shot out its fangs, and 
showed its blood-red throat ; its eyes were like two 
flames, and its body swollen with rage, rose and 
fell like the bellows of a forge: its skin had a dull 
scaly appearance, and its tail moved so rapidly as 
to appear like a dull vapor. When the Canadian 
began to play upon his flute, the serpent started 
with surprize, and drew back his head. In propor- 
tion as it was affected with the music, its eyes lost 
their fierceness, the movements of its tail became 
slower, and the noise of its rattles gradually died 
away. It sunk in circles on the ground, its skin 
resumed its lustre, and slightly turning its head, it 
remained without motion, apparently fixed with 
attention and pleasure. At this moment the Cana- 
dian advanced a few steps, producing with his flute 
sweet and simple notes. The reptile opened with 
its head a passage through the long grass, and fol- 
lowed the musician, stopping as he stopped, and 
following as he went forward. In this way it was 
led out of the camp, attended by a great number of 
both savages and Europeans, who could scarcely 
believe their eyes, when they witnessed the effect 
of music on this serpent.” 

There are other well established accounts of the 
power of music in attracting serpents, which are 
given by credible eye-witnesses from the East In- 
dies, and which show that the figure used in the 
passage is founded in fact.—Child’s Magazine. 


THE NURSERY. 
From the New-York Mentor. 
“J WISH I WERE YOUNG AGAIN,” 

Have you not often, my beloved young readers, 
heard persons advanced to manhood, or to woman- 
hood, perhaps to grey hairs, say with a sad look, 
and adeep sigh, “I wish I were young again?” 
If you ask them why they wish this, they will tell 
you, that they might employ life to a better purpose 
than they have applied it. O that the lesson which 
this teaches,may sink deep into every youthful heart! 
So that when years shall have rolled over your,heads, 
and the sun of life shall have reached its meridian 
or is sinking fasi to the western horizon of existence, 
you may not have to say, “I wish I were young 
again.” 

I, my dear young readers, am one of the many, 
who, reflecting on the past, have found reason to 
say, ‘I wish I were young again.” Will you, 
then, lend me your attention, for a little while— 
that I may inform you of some few of the particu- 
lars, wherein I failed to employ my youthful days 
to the best advantage. 

First I shall tell you, I did not feel, as deeply as 
I ought, the goodness of God, as displayed in the 
blessings he had bestowed upon me, of life, and 
health, and kind and tender parents, brothers and 
sisters, and friends. If indeed I had felt this good- 
ness, my heart must have responded in gratitude, 
and there can be no doubt all else would have been 
as it should be ; for then I should have made it my 
rule of conduct, and it would have elevated my 
feelings to an assimilation with His character who 
is goodness itself. ‘That I did not rightly appreci- 
ate my obligations to my Maker, was, I believe, the 
root of the evil; let us next see what were its fruits. 

I can at present notice but one. I commence 
with my behavior as a child. It is true, I was 
not called a bad son, nor was I thought an ungrate- 
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hairs of my parents with sorrow to the grave—| 
wretched indeed, and most miserable must they be, | 
whose consciences accuse them of this—my parents 
themselves did not reproach me with failing in du-_ 
ty towards them. No! but my own Conscience 
has found matter of complaint since. Was I as 
kind and affectionate as I might have been? Who 
has been so dutiful and kind, towards a parent, that 
to be more so is impossible! Oh! my dear young 
friends, you need not wait till you arrive at my age, 
before you can appreciate the worth and value of a 
parent. 

Think of the trouble, the anxiety, their untiring 
love bore for you in helpless infancy. Know you 
not, that whilst you are sporting joyously along the 
sunny paths of youth, seeking your own gratifica- 
tion, forgetful perhaps of their comforts and wishes, 
they are passing hours of thoughtful solicitude on 
your account,studiously contriving how they may yet 
further your interest and promote your happiness. 
Never, never think you can love a parent sufficient- 
ly,—neyer think you have done your duty, for 
whilst God is pleased to spare them to you it can 
never be finished. Have you occasioned your pa- 
ents to shed one needless tear, to endure one 
needless pang? Believe me, the time will come 
when this will cause bitter though useless tears to 
flow from your eyes; and a severe though unavail- 
ing pang in your hearts; and then you wi!l vainly 
exclaim, ‘‘ I wish I were young again.” —N. 














THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 








From the Vermont Chronicle. 
*“ YOU’VE BEEN DRINKING RUM,” 

Said one of my small scholars to her playmate, 
who just then entered the room. ‘‘ You've been 
drinking Rum!" echoed several voices, as the 
children drew round A., to see if it were really so. 

I must tell my young friends, that A. had tasted 
the poisonous stuff, and besides, let them know how 
I suppose it happened. The little girl’s father is 
dead. She lives with her grandfather, who does 
not belong to a Temperance Society. He says he 
thinks they have done good, and he is glad there 
are such societies, and hopes they will do much 
more good ; and more than this, he says he wishes 
to encourage them. Surely [ do not know but he 
is in earnest when he tells of it, for God alone 
knows the state of our hearts; but I am afraid he 
is mistaken in his feelings, and I will let you know 
why. In the first place he will not join the Tem- 
perance Society, although he says he can do with- 
out rum; nor will he give a reason for not becom- 
ing a member. And then he loves to joke and 
laugh about the society, and sometimes tries to ridi- 
cule it. Besides, he uses rum frequently, and gives 
it to his family, and among the rest, to his little 
grand children, when they know not that it makes 
folks cross and wicked. No one tells little A. that 
it is dangerous to drink it, and her grand father 
does not take any paper that tells of such things, 
but one that contains foolish stories, and political 
pieces that make men hate each other. I hope 
A. will not be ruined by her grand papa’s wicked- 
ness, but I really fear she may be a drunkard, and 
bring down the grey hairsof ‘her mother to the 
grave. I might write a great deal now, but I will 
only say, when you read this, you ought to thank 
God, if those who take care of you teach you so that 
your playmates may never say ‘* You've been drink- 
ing Rum!” Cyrus. 
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MISCELLANY. 








Severe Rebuke.—From a report made some time 
since, by the female superintendant of one of our 
auxiliary Sunday sorte 8 in Kentucky, we take the 
following interesting incident.—“ I was relating to 
a small circle of friends a ludicrous circumstance 
which had taken place with respect to a lady who 
was remarkably tall. Considerable mirth was ex- 
cited, during which H. maintained a mournful si- 
lence. At length, with swimming eyes, she obsev- 





ed, ‘I pity poor Miss A. very much.’ ‘ Why do 


ful son—I did not by ill conduct, bring the grey| 


you pity her, my love?’ I asked with some sur- 
prise—‘I pity her because every body laughs at 
her for what she cannot help; and even you, moth- 


‘er; you, who have taught me that we must never 


laugh at people for their misfortunes, or for things 

which they cannot help; you laughed at poor Miss 

A. yourself, and made every body else laugh at her,’ 
S. S. Journal. 


-—Lyo— 
Anecdote furnished by a Clerguman.—In one of 
our Vermont villages, a blustering Universalist un- 
dertook to convince a Sabbath school child of eight 
years old, of the truth of his doctrine, and of the 
falsehood of what he supposed to be her own. She 
heard him say,—* there is no hell.” What, said 
she, no hell! The Bible says there is a hell,— 
don’t you believe the Bible? I don’t care, said 
he; there is no hell, but in our own breasts. Well, 
now, said she, suppose your are the best man in all 
the world, and Mr. P. is the wickedest man in all 
the world; should you both go to the same place, 
when you die? Yes, said he, @nless God is a par- 
tial God. Sir, said she, is it partiality in God to 
treat men according to their characters? By this 
time, it may be supposed, the Universalist was glad 
to quit the field of contest, and leave the little girl 
to triumph in her victory and glory in Ais shame. 
Better,in my opinion, for Universalists to let Sabbath 
school children alone, than to get a rough handling. 


The Arian and the Cobbler.—A poor man unable 
to read, who obtained his livelihood by mending 
old shoes, was asked by an Arian minister, how he 
knew.that Jesus Christ was the Son of God? “Sir,” 
he replied, ‘‘ I am sorry you have put such a ques- 
tion to me before my children, although I think I 
can give you a satisfactory answer. You know, 
sir, when I first became concerned about my soul, 
and unhappy on account of my sins, I called upon 
you to ask for your advice, and you told me to get 
into company, and spend my time as merrily as I 
could, but not to go to hear the methodists.” “T 
did so,” answered the ungodly minister. ‘I follow- 
ed your advice,” continued the illiterate cobbler, 
‘“‘ for some time; but the more I trifled, the more 
my misery increased; and at last I was persuaded 
to hear one of those methodist ministers who came 
into our neighborhood, and preached Jesus Christ 
as the Saviour. In the greatest agony of mind, I 
prayed to Him to save me, and to forgive my sins; 
and now I feel that he has freely forgiven them!— 
and by this I know that he is the Son of God.” 


—— . . 
Many who imagine all things may be bought by their riches, 
forget they have sold themselves. 
Honors are like a crown heavy with jewels, they are apt to 
oppress the head they were intended to ornament. 








POETRY. 








From the London Imperial Magazine. 
TO A BEE, 
Supposed to be deceived by a gaudy-made flower, decorating 
the bonnet of a Sunday-school teacher. 

Alas ! alas ! poor little thing !— 

By that depictive flower attracted, 
To it thou flew’st with hasty wing, 

In hope that sweets might be extracted ; 
But thon wilt search each cup in vain, 
No luscious food doth it contain. 
But I to thee attach no blame, 

Thou wast deceived by false appearance ; 
From her, who bears the Christian uname, 

Thon hast, poor bee, bought ‘thy experience ; 
For had not she display’d that flow’r, 
Thou hadst not known deception’s power. 
This surely ought not so to be,— 

In truth it is an aberration, 
Instead of pride, humility 

Should be the Christian’s decoration ;— 
Those who te better things pretend, 
To folly ne’er should prove a friend. 


But from this disappointment learn 

A lesson for thy future profit ;— 
When on a head-dress you discern 

A tempting flow’r, think nothing of it, 
But turn away thy kenning eye, 
Nor be allured by vanity. 
Now, for thy consolation, know, 

That I, like thee, have been mistaken ; 
Deceived by glitt’ring painted show, 

For sterling gold I dross have taken ; 











Now quit that art-formed, empty thing, 
And nectar draw from nature’s spring, 
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